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Guidance in the Galleries. 

The Office of Docent. 

ORAL instruction upon the collections has not 
hitherto been officially recognized among the 
duties owed by museums of art to the general 
public. Labels and catalogues are prepared for 
visitors generally, but the spoken word has been 
reserved for students specially enrolled. 

The complete fulfillment of the educational 
obligations of public collections of fine art de- 
mands a wide use of both methods. Guidance is 
exempt from some of the limitations of instruction 
given in print. A notice or a book cannot answer 
questions, and the reading of it takes time and effort 
which might be given to looking at the objects 
shown. The increase of oral instruction to classes 
in museums of art, both at home and abroad, within 
recent years, testifies to a widespread interest in 
opportunities of this kind. An important section 
of the proceedings of the conference of European 
museum officials at Mannheim in 1 903 is devoted 
to reports from the classes held in German museums 
during previous years. 

There remains only to widen the scope of such 
advantages by offering them under freer conditions. 
As a step toward this end, the guidance of visitors 
in the galleries has been made the special duty of 
one of the Museum staff, under the title of Docent. 
The Docent will give any visitor what information 
he possesses about any or all of the collections. 
Visitors having special interests will be aided in 
pursuing them ; those desiring to see the whole 
Museum at one visit will be guided to the principal 
objects without loss of time y for those interested in 
the newest accessions the Docent may have data 
not yet published. 

Appointments with the Docent may be made 
by letter to the Temporary Director of the Mu- 
seum, or by application at the entrance to the 
Museum for any hour not previously engaged, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and on Saturday mornings. 
The number of persons forming a single party will 
be limited to ten. The time during which the 
services of the Docent may be retained will be 
limited to one hour, unless no other person is wait- 
ing. The Docent will be Mr. Garrick M. 
Borden (B. S. Cornell University in 1901; 
M. A., 1 902), at present Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Museum. Mr. Borden was for three years 
lecturer on the history of Art in the Department 



of University Extension of the University of 
California. 

The undertaking is a first essay in a new direc- 
tion, and its development will be guided by results. 
The public is cordially invited to cooperate in the 
experiment. 




Ming Jar (Height 15 in.) 



Ross Collection 



The Ross Gift of Chinese Porcelains. 

THE collection of porcelains in the Museum has 
recently been increased by an important gift 
from Dr. Denman W. Ross, part of which has 
been placed on exhibition in Case 44 of the Pottery 
and Porcelain Room, with a few pieces in Cases 
27 and 29. The Ross and other collections, 
and the pieces now on loan in the Museum, offer 
rich material for the study of Chinese ceramic art. 
It is generally conceded that porcelain was first 
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made in China. For many centuries it has been 
exported to Europe, overland across the trade routes 
of Central Asia and Persia and by the sea routes. 

True porcelain is described as hard, white, trans- 
lucent, resonant, and vitrified throughout. The 
best porcelain earth was mined at a place called 
Ka-o-lin, in China, near which the Imperial factories 
were established. The glaze of Chinese porcelain 
is the same material as the body, but is mixed 
with lime, and body and glaze are fired together. 

Broadly speaking, the many processes of porce- 
lain decoration may be grouped in three great 
divisions : ( 1 ) single color glazes, (2) colors painted 
on the body under the glaze, and (3) colors 
painted over the glaze. These last are composed 
so as to fuse at a relatively low heat when the 
vessel is fired a second time. Pieces of porcelain 
exist in every variety and complex combination 
of these processes and in all combinations of color. 

The Chinese having always been a literary 
nation, there is much written material that the 
student of any one of their arts must take into 
account. In these references, as happens so 
often in the Orient, a work of art is the symbol 
of a poetical thought. Poets of the T'ang Dy- 
nasty (6 1 8-908) speak of porcelain cups as " disks 
of thinnest ice " and compare them to " lotus leaves 
floating down a stream/' The blue glaze of other 
objects is described as " the blue of the sky seen 
between the clouds after rain," or as " the color of 
the distant hills." The Emperor Shih Tsung 
(954-959) ordered porcelain that should be 
" as blue as the sky, as clear as a mirror, as 
thin as paper, and as resonant as a musical stone 
of jade." In fact, jade was the potter's ideal. 
He endeavored to attain its whiteness and purity, 
its lustre and depth of surface, its coolness and 
appearance of softness, and at the same time 
to make his pottery hard and resonant. These 
attempts resulted in the white, the green or 
" celadon," and other single-colored glaze pieces 
with engraved patterns of the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1280), now very rare and highly prized. 
(A later vase in Sung style may be seen in 
Case 29.) 

Nothing seems to be known of painting in 
cobalt blue under the glaze, as distinguished from 
single-colored glazes until the Yuan Dynasty 
(1280-1368), when the earliest blue and white 
is mentioned. This process may have been intro- 
duced from Persia, where it was used on tiles. 
The founder of the Ming Dynasty (1 368-1643) 
rebuilt the Imperial factory of Ching-te-chen in 
1 369, the second year of his reign. From this 
time the manufacture of porcelain, with the excep- 
tion of the white Fuchien ware, was gradually 
concentrated here and highly developed under 
the direct patronage of the later emperors. Re- 
cent researches in the official records of this 
factory have contributed much to the history of 
porcelain and its re-classification. 

Ming porcelain was produced during an inter- 



val of more than two hundred and fifty years. 
There are several distinct varieties of blue and 
white. In the ordinary Ming polychrome deco- 
ration, blue and white under glaze painting is 
associated with over glaze colors in red, green, 
yellow and black. One of the Ming pieces in the 




K'ang-Hsi Vase (Height 19 in.) Ross Collection 

Ross collection (see illustration page 9) shows a 
five-clawed imperial dragon rising from the waves 
into the clouds in pursuit of the flaming jewel of 
omnipotence. This design is reserved in white 
with engraved details, against a ground of dark blue. 

Evidence as to the technique of the Ming period 
is furnished by the court orders to the Imperial 
factory. These were often censured as extrava- 
gant. One such order of the year 1554 calls for 
26,350 bowls with 30,500 saucers to match, 
6,000 ewers with 9,000 wine cups and 680 
large garden fish bowls. 

Ming porcelain had much influence on the 
ceramic art of Asia Minor and Persia. The de- 
signs on blue and white Damascus ware are often 
only slightly changed Ming patterns, and conven- 
tional cloud forms and the " wave " or " fish-scale " 
pattern is in use on Turkish plates of the sixteenth 
century. (See examples of Persian and Turkish 
ware in Case 39. See lower part of Case 44 for 
Chinese work showing reciprocal Persian influences.) 
Ming pieces brought to England were often mounted 
in Elizabethan silversmiths' work. 
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The decorative patterns of Ming porcelain in- 
clude Buddhist and Taoist saints, poets, etc., 
religious and mystical symbols, and scenes repre- 
senting the four fine arts, which in China are chess, 
music, writing and painting. (The eight Taoist 
saints are shown on a bowl and a cup in the 
lower part of Case 44.) 

Marks in Chinese characters indicating the 
factory or the studio-name of the decorator are 
common on porcelain. Among them are " Made 
at the hall of profit and prosperity, " or the " Hall 
for the culture of harmony," or "The pavilion 
where I hear my faults/* or "The myriad rocks 
retreat/' There are also marks of dedication and 
good wishes, such as "A myriad of ages never 
ending/* "Scholarship high as the mountains or 
the great bear ; " or the marks may be in praise of 
the piece, " A gem among precious vessels of rare 
stone/' 

Date marks are usually in six character or four 
character combinations. Read from the top down- 
wards and from right to left, the first two give the 
dynasty, the second two the name of the reign (se- 
lected by the emperor from the classical texts), and 
the last two characters represent the words "period " 
and " made/* But date marks alone are of little 
value in placing porcelain, as much of the later 
ware bears the mark of earlier reigns. The 
only sure way to distinguish it is, by the education 
of the eye in color, the hand as to the texture 
of the ware, and the ear to the ring of the 
pieces. 

One of the achievements of recent scholarship 
in ceramics is the transfer of much Chinese por- 
celain from the Ming Dynasty to the reign of the 
Emperor K'ang Hsi (1662-1722), the second 
ruler of the present or Manchu Dynasty. During 
his reign all the decorative arts received an extraor- 
dinary impetus, and the porcelain of the Imperial 
factory of Ching-te-chen attained its greatest ex- 
cellence. All the old glazes and designs were 
reproduced and new ones were invented. They 
were copied throughout China and in Europe. 
Splendid bold pieces with blue under glaze paint- 
ing belong to this reign. In the Ross Collection 
is a large K'ang-Hsi vase (see illustration opposite) 
decorated in cobalt blue and peach blow with 
green tones, all under the glaze, and with patches 
of celadon with engraved details ; a large club- 
shaped vase (see illustration, page 1 0) is painted 
entirely in rich cobalt blue designs. The well- 
known " hawthorn " jars with white prunus blos- 
soms, upon a blue ground representing melting ice, 
symbolized the coming of spring, and were filled 
with tea and given as gifts at the Chinese New 
Year (February 1). Two examples of perfect 
" hawthorn " jars (of the Ch'ien Lung period) 
belong to the Ross Collection, and are shown 
at the top of Case 44. Another variety is deco- 
rated with finely powdered blue blown through 
gauze against the vase. The single colored K'ang- 
Hsi glazes are of remarkable purity and beauty. 



In pieces painted in enamel colors over the glaze, 
greens predominate (famille verte). (See Case 4 1 
containing part of the Rogers* Collection.) 

The middle and later eighteenth century, ex- 
tending over the reigns of Yung Cheng (1723- 
1 735) and his son Ch'ien Lung (1 736-1 795), 
was also a period of fine porcelain production. 
These wares are marked by careful finish of small 
details in over glaze painting and more naturalistic 
floral decoration (see jar in lower Case 44), while 
softened half tones succeeded to the brilliant colors 
of the reign of Khang-Hsi. In general, the deco- 
rations are pervaded by rose tints (famille rose) 
instead of the former greens. The egg-shell rose 
tinted ware was largely exported to Europe. 
(Several small plates of this ware are shown in the 
lower part of Case 44.) Much care was devoted 
at the Imperial factories to the production of 
copies of archaic wares sent from the palace at 
Peking. 

The nineteenth century, except for some good 
copies, was a period of decadence and commer- 
cialism in the ceramic art of China, and the Im- 
perial factories were destroyed in the Tai Ping 
Rebellion of 1860. G. M. B. 




K'ang-Hsi Vase (Height 30 in.) Ross Collection 



